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OF THE GRECIAN PHILOSOPHERS. . 
THRALES, the Milefian, and Pythagoras 


af Samos, were among the earlieft and beft 
of the Grecian philojophers ; the latter is 
faid, and with great probability, to have un- 
derftood the true fyitem of the Univerte ; 
and taught the tranfmigration of fouls, as 
borrowed from the Gymnotlophifts or Indian 
Bramins. 

The former, who hved fix hundred years 
before Chrift, was both an excellent moralilt 
and natural philofopher, for fo early a period. 
He is thought to be the firft Grecian who 
merited the name of an aftronomer. 


Anaximander, Anzaximenes, and after-— 


wards Anaxagoras, improved upon the for- 
mer difcoveries 3 but the latter in particular, 
who had a wild, but fublime and extentive 
genius, and more accuracy of judgment than 
iis predeceflors. 

Zeno was the founder of the ftoical fchool ; 
and Epicurus of that one that goes under his 
name to this day : both went to extremes ; 
one founding happinefs or the chief good on 
apathy, or an inieniibility to pleafure and 
pain ; the other on pleafure alone. Another 
{eét, called the Ecleétic, embraced a middle 
courfe between the two. 

Socrates, the wifeit and beit of all the 
philofophers, followed very much this mid- 
dle path ; and was the pureit both in prac- 
tice and doétrine, of all the Grecian fages. 

On account of his dedicating his tiudies 
and doctrines chiefly to morality, he is jaid 
to have firft brought Philofophy trom the 
heavens and the itars, about which fhe had 
hitherto been employed, to dwell in cities 
and focieties of men. 

Socrates was perhaps one of the beit and 


greateit men of antiquity. As Homer was | 


in poetry, he was without doubt the great 


fountain-head of all that was moft valuable | 


in the Grecian philcfophy; and his morality 


feems to have approached the neareft of any | 


to that of the great founder of the Chriitian 
faith. 

In explaining his philofophy by familiar 
alluticns and parables, he alfo relembied him. 

The Greeks, therefore, at this period, 
were the moft diflinguifhed nation on earth 
or Jearning and arts. from the days of 
Homer and Hefiod, down to tbole of So- 
phocles and Euripides, we lee them going 
on in one continued courie of improvement. 


Hy 


ture ;,and, in the age of Ariftotie, we be- 
lieve it to be arrived at its higheit pitch of 


rennement. 


ret We er one eet = 
pne excenuent appitcation V hich this pal- , 


lefopher made of it to poetry and eloquence ; 


Philofophy went hand in hand with Literae | 


the laws he thence deduces with fuch juft- 

_nefs and precifion on the economy of thefe 

two arts, at once evince the uncommon a- 

'cutenefs of his genius, and point out a fure 
path to fucceeding ages, to guide themfelves 
in their intellectual exertions by the rules of 
right reafon and common fenfe. 

Plato, his cotemporary and fellow difciple, 
had merit; though of a different kind. He 
had more brilliance of fancy than folidity of 
judgment ; hence his dition is often more 
elegant than his reafoning is juft. But he 
has made amends for this by the univerfal 
good tendency of his morals, the ferious 
grandeur of his thoughts, and the extraor- 
dinary beauty and fplendor of his ftyle. 

| Add to this a fimplicity joined with majetty ; 
in which perhaps none of his countrymen, if 
_we except Homer, ever equalled him. Xeno- 
| phon was his worthy difciple. 
| Theophraftus and Cebes followed ; the 
| former, both a moralift and natural philofo- 
pher, trod the fteps of his mafter Ariftotle. 
| His charaGers are equally eminent for that 
-juftnefs of painting and fweetneis of ftyle ; 
|and are imitated by Bruyere and others. 
| His hiftory of plants is allowed great merit 
| by the naturalifts. 

As for Cebes, he has immortalized his 
fame by that Tablature of human life that 
paffes under his name. ‘The Vifions of 
Mirza by Addifon are a kind of diftant imi- 
tation of this beautiful allegory ; and though 
very ftriking, hardly equal to the original. 
OF THE GRECIAN ORATORS—DEMOSTHENES 

CHARACTERIZED. 

Demofthenes, who flourithed fomewhat 
later than the above-mentioned writers, may, 
with juftice, be ftyled the Prince of Grecian 
eloquence. Ifocrates charms by the harmo- 
| ny of his periods ; Lyfias and Ifxus by a cer- 
tain attick grace; Eichines by a manly and 
_ copious oratory ; but Demofthenes furpaffes 

them all in fire, vehemence, precifion, and 
clofenefs. - 

He excels in brevity, yet is clear and 
ftrong ; his reafoning carries conviction in 
every word ; he thunders, he lightens: he 
rolls his fentences with a kind of rapid har- 
/mony, yet feemingly without art ; and in 
this way he overpowers us before we are 
aware. 

From his concifenefs arifes his ftrength ; 
he is never diffufe, nor, like Cicero, weakens 
_ his ftyle by beftowing an additional word for 
| the fake of rounding a period. He ftrives 
| not to pleafe, but to perfuade ; and his ar- 
| guments are as ftrong and clofe as his ftyle. 
| Upon the whole, he excels in that kind of 
| eloquence which is the reverfe of the copi- 
‘ ous, the fweet, or the flowery ; his manner 
is ardent, concife, and fimple ; quite differ- 


























































, ent from the Ciceronian, which is copious, | 
| flowery and artificial. 
What muft we think of that eloquence’ 
that roufed Greece, fet on foot armies, fhook | 
the throne of Philip, and agitated the people 
to fuch a degree as to render them impatient | 
to undertake the moft arduous enterprifes in | 
defence of their country, and the deftruction J} 
of tyranny ? Such was the eloquence of De- 
mofthenes. 2 

OF THE GRECIAN DRAMATIC WRITERS. 

Much about the above period flourifhed 
Sophocles and Euripides, thefe moft exqui- 
{ite tragedians, and glories of the Athenian 
{tage. 

Poetry now enjoyed her greateft triumph, 
when, to the moft charming flowers of elo-~ | 
quence, fhe could join the wreath of virtue, jj) 
and the palm of philofophy. Happy had jy) 
this conjunétion reformed the Athenian man- 
ners, as it delighted their fancy and wrought 
on their paflions. But neither the fublimity 
of Sophocles, nor the pathos of Euripides, 
produced this effect. : 

Efchylus, the father of Greek tragedy, |) 
was fomewhat older than thefe ; but ftill F 
their cotemporary. He was the firft who 
brought the drama from the Thefpian cart 
to the itage. His charatter is fublimity and 
vehemence joined to rudenefs and obfcurity ; 
which laft throw a veil over his merit, and @ 
render him but little known. His two fuc- } 
ceflors already mentioned, improved upon | 
him coniiderably. kd 

Euripides, as being the difciple of Socrates, / 
is perhaps the moft didactic and moral of all 
tragic authors, if we except Shak{peare. He J 
is more pathetic than Sophocies, though not | 
fo fublime or defcriptive. His diétion, how- | 
ever, is fufficiently dignified and elegant ; 
and his verfification is poffeffed of the great- | 
eft eafe, iweetnefs, and variety. 

Befides the elegance, and pathos, fo pecu- } 
liar and delightful in thefe poets, one can 
never enough admire that chaftity and purity 
of morals that predominate every where in 
their drama. Love, the hinge upon which 
modern tragedy feems to turn, is hardly no- 
ticed. he truth of hiitory and nature is 
not violated to make room for a romantic 
paflion that intoxicates the brain; and, if it 
does not corrupt, at beft but amuies, without 
improving the hart. 

As for Ariftophanes, their coteinporary, 
and the father of the ancient comedy, not- 
withftanding his attic falt and elegance ; he 
has too much of a rude buffoonery, and that 
too exerted againft the moft worthy charac- 
ters, fuch as Socrates and Euripides, that can- 
not but difguft a well formed tafte, accuf- 
tomed to the chafter ftrains of his two dra- 
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Upon a comparifon of thefe poéts with the | 
moderns, we mu(t allow their plots are more | 
fimple and uniform ; their characters in gen-| 
eral more natural; their action and fable! 
more important ; and their language more) 
harmonious and elegant. ‘Their chorus, in| 
= particular, exhibits fuch a fhow of picturefque | 
me beauties as can hardly be paralleled in our | 
times ; befides its being in other refpects, a 
fuitable and agreeable accompaniment of the | 

drama. However, it may be propper here | 
to obferve, that Milton has moit happily im- 
itated thofe chorufes in his Comus and Samp- 
fon Agoniftes ; which difpiay beauties of this 
kind not unworthy of the ancients. 

On the other hand, the modern plays, 
from the {trong mixture of love in them, are 
frequently more foft and tender than the an- 
cient ; but this tenderne{s too often degene- 
rates into infipidity. Shakefpeare alone, 
with little exception, has managed this paf- 
fion with a true tafte ; no rant, no raving, 
no unnatural wildnefs ; all the paflions in 
him are touched with the hand of a matter ; 


> 
and love, which appears among the reit, (ac- 
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weak heads, are like mifers, with great wealth, 
they poilefs more than they have capacity to 


2 : . - | : 
enjoy, or ingenuity to exercile ; and they are | aftrologer. 


forever acquiring that, which they never can 


tranimit. Though this gentry of the Hollow. 


fkulis have wit fo thin, that they will ¢ endure | 


but one fkimming,’ yet will they bend their 
fhaggy brows over their fhallow fkulls, with 
the hazard of fracture, for the fake of looking 


fierce, and putting out of countenance a bluth- 


. . . _ ] ; 
ing author.—Quoting Greek will never alter | 


what is true, nor blemith what is beautiful ; 
nor even malignancy, {quatted like a toad, dif- 
gorging venom, potion the purity of intellect. 
If the minds of common criticks fail them, let 
them not blame the force of the author’s, but 
the imbecility of their own. When they praile, 
let them not praife from the exultation of com- 
prehenfion ; when they condemn, let them not 
be irritated by the fpite and reftleffnefs of im- 
potency. Dull criticks refemble thofe bodies, 
which abforb light, by their groifneds, {tifle it, 
and return only vacant darkneds. 
[ Anthology. 
| 


THE NOSE, EYE, AND MOUTH. 


[hefe are the three features, which fo 










































































cidentally introduced, not obtruded) {peaks 
its own native language ; 


the utmoft delicacy and tenderneis. 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE GREEK WRI- 
TERS. 

We have now carried the Greek writers 
to the age of Alexander the Gredt, when 
their language arrived at its greateft refine- 
ment. 

What particularly diftinguifhes them is, 
firft, a certain delicacy joined with {weetnefs, 
peculiar to themielves : feéondly, a certain 
chaftifed elegance approaching to drynefs. 

Examples of the firft kind are, Herodotus, 
Xenophon, Theocritus, Anacreon. 

Of the fecond are : Pindar, Thucydides, 
Demofthenes, Ariftotle, Theophrattus. 

‘The more raifed and elevated writers are 
Homer, Plato, Lucian, Sophocles, Efchytus, 
@ Euripides. : 

i Upon the whole, the compofitions of the 
: Greeks, like their architecture, boaft thofe 
fimple and fublime beauties that are the pic- 
ture of nature and truth only ; nothing is 
exaggerated or diftorted; all is delicacy, 
grace, and {weet fimplicity. What an idea 
do they give of the virtue and purity of a 
people that in their beft times had never 
their equals ; and ftill in their works fhine 
to fucceeding ages unrivalled patterns of 
beauty, fimplicity, and unaffected greatnels / 

tt S23 ST 

CRITICKS. 

The dodtrine of writing is clearly no more, 
than the dodirine of affociation. One, there. 
| fore,to bea correct judge of what another 

. has written, muft have the fame train of ideas 
_pafs partially through his brain ; and his mind 
mutt, in fome degree, be co-operative with the 

author’s. ‘There are fome men, who may judge 

of all things, by the force of intellect, and the 
authority of natuie ; whofe ideas occur to 


them, like axioms, and whofe reafonings are 
the ratios of iruth. 
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the language of | 


But learned men, with! pearls. 


‘embellifh and enoble the human counte- 
The nofe marks man froin brutes, 
| and isa general index of the characters of 
'men. But the nofe is not much, after all. 
[ts ufe contifts moftly in its being the fentry- 
box, where the fenfe of {mell holds its watch 
over taite, to give the alarm of the approach 
of offence. ‘Lhe organ of fimell is the me- 
dium of but little pleafant fenfation to the 
brain; and there is but little fentiment to 
be extracted trom odor, however fragrant. 
It is, poor thing, deftined to fuffer much 
annoyance, as it cannot clofe itfelf againit the 
entrance ot that which it abhors. 

The eye is the inlet of all that is beautiful 
lin nature. It is the loop-hole of our earth- 
ly caitle, out of which the foul loves to look 
on the broad domains, which furround it. 
In phyfiognomy, the eye is unqneftionably 
one of the ftrongeft principles. It exprefies 
all the {trong and powerful evolutions of the 
foul, But it is no index to its minuter ope- 
rations. As a feature, it is filled with honor 
and love. How fublime is man with an eye 
of Mars, in the front of Jove ; how lovely is 
woman, with a blue eye, melting under a 

falling eye-lafh. How forrowful is fhe, 
| when the lufture of this blue eye is dimmed 
| with tear-drops ; and how holy are thete 
tears, when teen through thofe, which p 
has ftarted in our own ! 
But how fhall I fpeak of the mouth ? How 
trace the eternally variable line of the lip ? 
How fhall I follow the thoufand evanefcent 
motions, that play about it ? How bewitch- 


nance. 
' 








itv 


ing is it, at the ftarting of a fmile ; how 
lovely, as it gathers to clofe upon it. How 


pure 1s it, juft opening with forrow ; how 
tremulous under the touches of pity ! In 
joy, how expreflive ; in love, how melting. 
How does it exceed all that nature has done ! 
How fupreme is it over art ! How much 
}more brilliant is it, than coral inlaid with 
ié. 





| SULLY, in his Memoirs of Henry the 


Gr hy 
given the following curious defcriptian sf on 
Entering without any attendants, into a 
very large chamber, I found a man walkin 
| about it very faft, and fo abforbed jn thought 
| that he neither ialuted me, nor, as J imagine, 
| perceived my entrance. Locking at him 
| with more attention, every thing in his 
and refs, 
to me very uncommon, his body 
was long and ilender, his face thin and with= 
j ered, his beard white and forked ; he had a 
large hat on his head that covered his face, 
a cloak buttoned clofe at the collar, boots 
of an enormous fize,a fword that trailed 
on the ground, and in his hand a large 
'double bag, like thofe that are tied to fa¢- 
die-bows. I afked him, in a raifed tone of 
voice, if he lodged in that chamber, and 
why he feemed in juch a profound contem- 
plation ? My man, atfronted at the queflion, 
without faluting, or even deigning to look at 


fon, his manner, his countenance, 


appeared 





“ 


ime, anfwered me rudely, that he was in his 
!own chamber, and that he was thinking of 
Although 
I was a little furprized at his impertmence, I 


| his affairs, as I might do of inine. th 
neverthele{s delired him very civilly to pers 
mit me to dine in that chamber ; a propofal 
which he received grumbling, and was fol« 
lowed by a refufal {till lefs polite. ‘Dhae 
moment three of my gentlemen, my pages, 
and fome footmen, entering the room, my 
brutal companion thought fit to fotten his 
looks and words, pulled off his hat, and of- 
fered me every thing in his power ; then 
fuddenly, eying me with a fixed regaru, adk- 
ed me, with a wild air, where I was going ? 
I told him to meet the king : « What, fir,” 
he replied, “has the king fent for you ? 
Pray tell me on what day and hour you re- 
ceived his letters, and alfo at what hour you 
fet out ?” 

It was not difficult to difcover an aftrolo- 
ger by thefe queitions, which he aiked we 
L was farthes 


orc 


Ca >) 


to look into my hands. 
emonies were over, “Sir,” 
air of furprize and refpect, «I will rejign my 
chamber to you very willingly, and betore 
jit be long, many perions will quit their 
places to you with more regret than I ce 
mine.” The more I pretended to be afton- 
ifhed at his great abilitics, the more he en- 
deavored to give me proofs of them 3 he 
| promifed me riches, honor, and power, (al- 
|trologers are feldom niggards) and Added, 
that if I would inform him of the hour of my 
birth, he would tell me all that had or ever 
‘would happen to me 5 but without detiring 
‘to know my name, or telling me Ins, he 
‘thought proper, alter thefe words, to leave 
‘me precipitately, excuiing himfelf fot net 
‘ftaying longer with me, upon the necefity ne 
‘was under to carry fome papers immediately 
to his advocate and procurator. I made ne 
‘efforts to detain ; but it was not the fame 
with people, whom 1 perce.ved te be 


{aid be, with aa 
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feized with fear and refpedt at every word 
this madman uttered. 
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By the clofe application which Addifon | 


gave, when at college, to the ftudy of the 
Greek and Roman claffics, “he caught,” 
fays Mr. 'Tickell, “their language and man- 
ner, as itrongly as other young people gain 
a French accent or a genteel air. 
acquaintance with the claffics is what may 
be called the good breeding of poetry, as it 
gives a certain gracefulncis which never 
foriakes a mind that contracted it in youth, 
but is feldom or never hit by thofe who 
would learn it too late. ‘There is not, per- 
haps, any harder tafk than to tame the nat- 
ural wildnefs of wit, and to civilize the fancy. 


The generality of our old Englifh poets’ 
wvound in forced conceits and affected phraf-| 
es; and even thofe who are faid to come 


the neareft to exaétnefs, are but too fond of 
the unnatural beauties, and aim at fomething 
better than perfection. 
example and precepts be the occafion that 
taere now begins to be a greater demand for 
correcinels, we may juitly attribute it to his 
being firit fafhioned by the ancient models, 
and tamiliarized to propriety of thought and 
chattity of ityle.” 
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The connexion of refinement with religion. 

IN the infancy of improvement, when fo- 
ciety was yet unknown, when the arts and 
iciences had neves tlourifhed, and nothing 
but javage barbarity feftered in the breafts 
of the human family, religion was as wild 
and inconfiftent as its pretended votaries. 

‘Ive purity of heaven-born piety could 
never concord with the jargon of unlettered 
and dilorganized ruuititudes. The tumults 
of war, the jarring of jntereft, diforder, and 
enarchy ruled triumphant in the human 
ciind, and fuperfeded all ferious reflection. 

’ A knowledge of Deity was yet hidden 
from the heart, and temples, devoted to his 
fervice, exifted inthe unhewn trees. of the 
forett. But when the firft rude principles of 
fociety gradually aroje ito exiitence, and a 
tew tiraygling rays of improvement, dawning 
on the illiterate world, roufed the geniutes of 
men trom their flumbers of ignorance, innu- 
merable forms of tuperflitious ceremonies 
began to be preferved as facred and invio- 
labie. 

\il the wild, vifionary, and inconfiftent 
notions, which the unbridled imagination of 
barbarous tribes could poffibly collect, were 
enrelied under the mame of religion. Huge 
jabrics, called « facred temples,” proud mon- 


mmuents ef fuperititious folly, were crowded | 


with deities in regular climax, from the veg- 


etable, that forms a carpet for the meanett | 
_ inieét, to misfhapen images, without name, 


s 
- 
chara¢ter, or ufe. ‘The heathen world was un- 


oa ; ee u “eer 
cultivated and knew not religion. Carthage, 


An early | 


Ir Mr. Addifon’s! 
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‘which is but a milder term for uncivilized bru- 
_ tality, ftood in the front rank of fuperftitious 
frenzy. 

Her altars, devoted to heathen Gods, 
floated in blood of human viétims, her re- 
ligious notions were falfe and incongruous, 
_ her warmeft devotions facrilege, and cruelty, 
and murder. 

In the dark ages of the world, when Ro- 
/ man grandeur had fallen, when the hufband- 
man torgot to toil in the field, and the tools 
of the artift became rufty through difufe, 
when genius and wifdom were bewildered in 
the dark clouds of ignorance, and the human 
intellect could icarce be called rational, at 
this period, religion groaned and almoft ex- 
ired. 

‘There had been a time, when revelation 
was regarded. But that period had long 
fince been numbered with ages that were 
pait. WVandalic madnefs raged on every fide, 
the wild-tire of fanaticifm enkindled among 
the ranks of difcordant multitudes, and made 
defolate the faireft hopes of chriftian prol- 
perity. A continued chain of impieties 
crowded the black catalogue of ages, and 
the fun never rofe on a comlecrated land. 

But in what quarter of the habitable globe 
fhail we fiad pure religion {pringing up and 
flourifhing among the untaught children of 
naturé ? 

In every period of the world, thofe vaft 
tribes of untutored beings, that are crowded 
into the dark corners ot the earth, are con- 
tinually ranging with frantic wildnefs, thro’ 
inextricable mazes of error. Like “ ftrang- 
‘ers and pilgrims” on the deiert of Arabia, 
they wander without guide or compais, while 
every flep they tread entangles them in 
danger. Whilethe Egyptians icattered along 
the banks of the Nile, humbly venerate the 
imaginary deity of its facred waters, the Jap- 
anefe are projirate at.the feet of an idol 
monarch, a being formed like themfelves, 
but too holy to ftep upon the earth, and too 
facred to be warmed by the luminary of 
heaven. 

The cold heart of the Greenlander has 
never yet been warmed by the genial {park 
of religion. Bound in eternal weights of 
ice, and far removed from the {cientific 
world, he has never yet watched the move- 
ments of the devious comet, nor fipt at the 
pure fountain of philofophy ; he has never 
yet loaded his mind from the ftore-houfe of 
refinement, nor poured out an offering in 
the temple of Jehovah. 

The favage, that wanders through the 
wilds of America, can form the bow, the ar- 
row and the tomahawk 3; but his incenfe has 
never ijumed on the altar of God, nor his 
prayers been enrolled in the archives of 
heaven. 

In harmonized fociety only, where the 
‘wild waite groans beneath the plow-fhare, 
and the énce defert wood-land {miles with 
‘luxuriance and grandeur, where the Mufes 
abide in the palace and the cottage, where 
the fun of fcience, like the fountain of heat 















gt 


in the days of Jofhua, ftands ftill at noon- 
tide, and animate creation is pregnant with 
improvement,—here alone can the facred 
plant of religion become moft profperous 
and fruitful, : 

And while reclining on the bofom of re- 
finement, and gathering frefh fweets from 
the garden of literature, we can trace from 
vifible effects to invifible caufes, until we are 
conducted to the Great Firft Caufe of all 
things. 

‘To attune to harmony and order the vaft 
diverfity of beings that are fcattered through 
immenfity of ipace, is a labor which dull 
chance could never do. But the literate world 
view God in all thefe works ; and inftead of 
the mean, degraded, and fenfual heathen dei- 
ties, that delight in childifh paftime and 
frivolous amufement, their Omniprefent God 
builds unnumbered worlds, and upholds 
them by his power and wifdom. 








MERRIMENT. 

Bonomi, the Italian architect, walkin 
along Pall-Mall, wrote the following ne 
quinade on one of the columns, which, con- 
trary to every rule and principle of archi- 
tecture, ftand infUlated in the front of Carle. 
ton Houfe, fupporting nothing : 


Care colonne 
Che fate qua 
“¢ Non lo sappiamo 


“ In verita,” 


Ah! my dear columns, 
Why ftand ye fo? 
“ Indeed, my good Sir, 
« We do not know.” 


A tradefman fiding his circumftances ire 
retrievably involved, put a period to lxf$ ex- 
iftence in the canal in Hyde Park. A gen- 
tleman aiking Mr. Deputy Birch, who he 
knew had been acquainted with the man, 
how he came to drown himself ? The depu- 
ty anfwered, “ Becaufe he could not keep his 
head above water.” , 


A young “nobleman, not remarkable for 
punctuality in the payment of his bills, once 
called upon the Margravine of Anfpach in 
an elegant new phaeton, and at parting beg- 
ged fhe would come to the door juft to look 
at it. "Dis very pretty,” faid he, « and I 
have it on a new plan.”~—“ Before I fet my 
eyes on it, my lord,” faid fhe, “ I am afraid 
you have it on the o/d plan—never to pay for 
it.” 


As Mr. Cunningham, the late paftoral 
poet, was fifhing on a Sunday, he was ob- 
ferved by the Rev. Mr. B. who feverely 
reprimanded him for thus profaning the fab- / 
bath. ‘he poor man heard him with meek 
nefs, and then replied, “If your dinner was 
at the bottom of the river, like mine, you 
would angle for it too.” 
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ORIGINAL POETRY. 

a = '> 
ODES* FOR INDEPENDENCE. 
BY MICAH BRADLEY. 


ODE ist, 
Tune—Ode on Science. 
I. 
COME let us raife our nobleft fongs 
To nim who made us great and free, 
Who gave at firft, and ftill prolongs 
Our union, peace and liberty. 
Our Sires, who now in filence fleep 
Freely to worfhip, nobly bore 
Ten thoufand dangers on the deep, 
Ten thonfand sate 3 on the fhore. 
[I. 
They left their friends, they left their home, 
A hardy, pious, faithful band 
Refolv’d (yet knew not where) to roam, 
And found at length this happy land. 
To Him, who led o’er trackleis waves 
This inexperienc’d, dauntlefs crew ; 
Where millions fince have found their graves, 
Perpetual love and praife are due. 
III. 
To hear the woes, they ftruggled through, 
Would almoft freeze our filial blood ; 
A boundlefs foreft met their view, 
Whick midnight moniters pac’d for food. 
The foreft felt their fiurdy ftroke 
And yielded to inceffant blows ; 
The iron glebe their furrow broke, 
The deiert bloilom’d like the rofe. 
IV, 
Perhaps to-day, from realnrs above, 
With fpeechleis joy they iean to ice 
Their countlefs offspring live in love 
So great and virt’ous, bleit and tree. 
To Him, who led o’er tracklefs waves 
This inexperienc’d, dauntlefs crew ; 
Where millions fince have found their graves, 
Perpetual love aud praife are due. 
V. 4 
This Oay, to freemen doubly dear, 
Shall be pean’d in all our fongs, 
While it returns but once a year, 
And we have either harps or tongues. 
Then let us raife our voices high, 
Till all New-Hamp/bire’s hills refound 
And gabbling echo irom the fky 
Catch and return the joyful found. 
Vi. 
But hark ! what lamentable moans, 
What deep drawn fhrieks of wild defpair ; 
What favage threats and hopelefs groans, 
Come ftruggling through the eaitern air. 
Ceafe, oriental breezes, ceafe, 
Heralds of human guilt and woe ; 
This day we dedicate to peace, 
Then blow, Zephyrus, gently blow. 
VII. 





Oh ! may Columbia’s fpotlefs name, 
Which claims refpe& from every clime, 
Stand foremoit on the rolls of fame 
Through the long traéts of future time. 
Here may the exile, doom’d to roam, 
Poor haplefs child of wo and care ; 
If guiltlefs, find a welcome home, 
And {mile o’er fcenes of paft defpair. 
, VIII. 
‘The Mufe prophetic foars along 
And faintly kens on flagging wing, 
Senes far beyond her powers of fong, 
For poets yet unborn to fin gs 
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To Him, who led o’er tracklefs waves 
Our fires of old, that dauntless crew, 

Where millions fince have found their graves, 
What endlefs love and praife are due? 


—_—-_ oe. 


ODE 2d. 
1, 


Set all the bells to ringing ; 
Strike up fome merry tune, my boys, 
A\nd let us all be finging. 
To day, you know, is Freedom’s day, 
And all muft have a hand in’t ; 
The bond be free, the fad be gay, 
And paupers independent. 
2 
Sometimes we quarrel here at home, 
But Europe need not worry ; 
Should. France, or England choofe to come, 
They’ll fcamper tn a hurry. 
If Congrefs keep an eye to lrance, 
I ttump the French to cheat ’em ; 
If Britons come they’ll have to dance, 
We’ve try’d it once, and beat ’em. 


$. 
We've ftood for thirty years and one 
An independent nation, 
And do not with to fire a gun, 





Bret to maintain our ttation; 
But if invaded, we have guns 
And zounds our foes thall hear ’em; 
| They’ll find a fnarl+ of freedom’s fons, 
Who neither love nor fear ’em. 


4, 
Our ftreams majeftic {pring from lakes, 
Our brooks from fmaller fountains ; 
Our forefts wave with ancient oaks, 
And verdure clothes our mountains— 
Here yellow Ceres waves her corn, 
The farmer‘s eye delighting, 
Here {miling plenty fills her horn 
With all that feems inviting. 
Co.LuMBra rears a noble race, 
Boys clear as Bonaparte, 
And girls endu‘d with fenfe and grace, 
Fair, happy, {weet and hearty. 
Thus dovbly bleft we‘ll journey on, 
Our friendfhip waxing ftronger, 
Till Sol forgets to rife at morn 
And time shall b no longer. 
juLY 4, 1807. 
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are, spleen, sickness, and want of time. 


&c. &c. 











COME brothers and make known your joysy | 
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Its head tower’d high, and its h 
ho § branches {pread 
For its roots were ftruck deep, and its heart it 
was found, 
The bees o’er its honey-dew’d foliage play’d 
And the bealts of the forelt fed under its thade. 


The oak of our fathers to Freedom was dear, 
Its leaves were her crown, and its woed Was 
her fpear. 


| Alas! for the oak of our fathers, that Rood 


In its beauty, the glory and pride of the wood! 


There crept a7 an rvy, and clung round the 
trun, 


j It ftruck deep in its mouth, and its juices it 


drunk ; 

The branches grew fickly, depriv’d of their 
food, 

And the oak was no longer the pride of the 
wood. 


The forefters faw, and they gather’d around, 
Its roots ftill were talt, and its heart {till was 
found ; 

They lopt off the boughs that fo beautiful 
fpread, 

But the ivy they fpar’d on its vitals that fed, 


No longer the bees o’er its honey-dews play’d 
Nor the beafts of the fore{t ted under tts thade; 
Lopt and mangled the trunk in its ruin is feen, 
A monument now what its beauty has been. 


The oak has received its incurable wound, 

They have lq ten’d the roots, though the heart 
may be found ; 

What the travellers at a diftance green flourifa- 
ing fee, 

Are the leaves of the ivy that poison’d the tree. 


Alas! for the oak of our FaTuers, that ftood 
In its beauty, the glory and pride of the wood! 


SONG. : 
Lov’d friend of my youth! Why dwell youre 


more 





* Tor the many defects, which may and muft 
appear in thefe Odes, the Author’s apologies 


+A word fometimes made ufe of by us Poets, 
ftanding fynonymous with fwarm, drove, flock, 
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THE OAK OF OUR FATHERS. 


It grew and it flourifh’d for many am age, 


the blatt, | 





| fal. 


ALAS ! for the oak of our fathers, that flood 
In its beauty, the glory and pride of the wood! 


And many a tempeft wreak’d on it its rage, 
But when its ftrong branches were bent with 
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It flruck its roots deeper and flourifh’d more 





Mid the fcenes of affection fo dear? 
Why till dot thou wander from home far 
away, 
Why linger with ftrangers fo many a day, 
Tho’ the dark ftorm that fhaded thy profpet 
is O’er, 
Tho’ fled is pale Mifery’s tear ? 





O fay, is the form thou fo fondly didft love, 

Eras’d from thy ftill valu’d heart ‘ 

Do the warm glowing feelings tov 

awhile, bt 

No longer the tear of remembrance beg wile 

O fay, do the vifions that happinels weve 
No longer their magic impatt ? 


chertfl’é 


head, 


Affeétion’s warm breath faall reftore. 
ee eee 
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Hanover, (N. 4. j 
Publisbed 3x M. DAVIS. 
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